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share of the game caught by others, and presents of all
kinds from such as seek their goodwill. They appear to
be the only professional class among the islanders, for in all
the ordinary affairs of life every man is his own hunter,
fisher, and artisan ; in short, every individual is a jack-of-
all-trades, and therefore master of none ; the division of
labour, which is essential for economic progress, has hardly
begun among them. Yet in this differentiation of a class of
men distinguished from their fellows by a higher degree of
real or imaginary knowledge, and enjoying a more than
common influence, we may discern the incipient rise towards
power of chiefs, who can hardly be said to exist at present
in the very democratic society of these islanders.
But Mr. Brown, not content- with accurately observing
and carefully recording the customs and beliefs of the
Andamanese, has set himself to interpret them, and it is to
his interpretations of them that the author himself attaches
most weight. He is careful to explain that his aim is not to
discover or conjecture the historical origin, but to reveal the
meaning and function, of the ceremonies and legends which
he has recorded. The search for the origins of institutions
among peoples who have no history he regards as at once
vain and unscientific ; whereas he deems it possible, by per-
sonal inquiry and the application of psychological analysis,
to ascertain the motives and sentiments which established
and still maintain the institutions in question, and to dis-
cover the uses which they subserve. To do this effectively,
he tells us, it is not enough to take each institution sepa-
rately, to detach it from its surroundings, and to compare it
with the corresponding institutions of other peoples ; it is ,
necessary to study all the institutions of a single society or
social type together, so as to exhibit their intimate mutual
relations as parts of one coherent and organic system. This
new or analytic method, as we may call it, of studying the
customs of primitive peoples he contrasts with the old com-
parative method, and contends that in such inquiries it is
necessary to substitute analysis for comparison. Even where
we may hesitate to accept the results of his analysis, we
cannot but admire its philosophic depth and subtlety. If
anything, Mr. Brown is perhaps over-subtle, too much